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Notice to Stockholders ■ 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of General Mills, 
Inc., will be held at 3 p.m., Central Daylight Time, 
on August 24,1965, at Golden Valley (Minneapolis 55440), 
Minn. The Notice of Annual Meeting of Stockholders and 
Proxy Statement is being mailed to reach stockholders on 
or about August 2,1965. 

Your attention is called to the fact that the fiscal year 
covered by this report ended May 30,1965, rather than 
May 31. For accounting and operating purposes, General 
Mills has adopted an even-period fiscal year divided 
jinto 13-week quarters. 


Friends of the Family (on the cover) 

Change is continuous in business and life. 

Betty Crocker’s services to homemakers, for example, 
never lose their integrity or friendly helpfulness, but 
neither do they follow yesterday's ideas; they’re as different 
from the past as a modern motorcar from the first 
horseless carriage. 

Like her services, Betty Crocker’s appearance 
changes v/ith the times. On the cover is her newest 
portrait, revealing the First Lady of Food as a truly 
modern woman in a modern world. 

With the new portrait is another modern woman 
who bears a large share of responsibility for Betty Crocker 
service—Miss Mercedes Bates, Director of the 
Betty Crocker Kitchens since August, 1964. A home 
economist with extensive experience, Miss Bates 
came to General Mills from McCall's, where she 
served as Senior Food Editor. 

Together, these friends of the family are a key part 
of General Mills’ plans for success through service in the 
years ahead. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES • 9200 WAYZATA BOULEVARD • MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55440 


CHAIRMAN'S 

AND 

PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


To Stockholders 
and Employees 


July 30, 1965 

Net earnings of General Mills, Inc., reached an all-time high 
of $20,384,000 for the 52 weeks ended May 30, 1965. This is 
S3,199,000 more than the profit reported for the previous year. 

Earnings, per share of common stock, at $2.65, were up 26 
per cent from fiscal 1963-64. Sales totaled $558,970,000, second 
highest in the company's history, even though some lines of 
business have been discontinued in recent years. 

Reflecting this financial progress, dividends on common 
stock were increased. For each of the last two quarters, divi¬ 
dends were paid at a new rate of 35 cents per share, five cents 
above the previous level. Payments totaled $1.30 for the year— 
a new high. 

Consumer food and specialty chemical operations were large- 

® ly responsible for the year's success. Both improved significantly 
over the previous year. 

The company's net earnings per sales dollar of 3.6 cents were 
the highest since 1941. They would have been higher, however, 
were it not for unsatisfactory margins in the bakery flour 
business. 

At the close of the year, management, with the approval of 
the Board of Directors, adopted a plan to reduce the company’s 
domestic milling capacity about 55 per cent. Nine of our 17 
mills are being closed, freeing financial and human resources 
for business offering greater opportunity for growth. 

We regret, of course, the effect that the closing of these 
mills must have on some of our employees and the communi¬ 
ties of which we have been a part for many years. Through 
intensive personnel programs, we are retaining, as many people 
as possible in new assignments and helping those who must 
find new employment. 

Estimated costs of discontinuing part of our milling opera¬ 
tions will total about $12,764,000, after taxes. Because of their 
unusual and nonrecurring nature, these costs have been charged 
to Earnings Employed in the Business (see Note 8, page 13, 
and statement of Earnings Employed in the Business, page 10). 
In preparation for an expanding future, we have launched 


an extensive program of new construction and modernization. 
Among the high lights of this program are a new package foods 
plant now being built at Lancaster, Ohio, a large addition to 
our package foods plant nearing completion at West Chicago 
and a plant at St. Charles, Ill.,-for specialized products to serve 
hotels, restaurants and other food service organizations and 
bakeries. 

Election of James P. McFarland, formerly Vice President for 
Consumer Food Activities, as Executive Vice President was a 
major step in strengthening management for the years ahead. 
Other key elections and appointments, outlined on page 15, 
assure us of sound, seasoned and creative judgement so essen¬ 
tial to success in modern business. 

Five new members, three from management, are also con¬ 
tributing their ability and experience to General Mills’ Board 
of Directors. Elected during the past year, they are Lowry H. 
Crites, Vice President for Consumer Food Activities, Louis F. 
Polk, Jr., Financial Vice President, and Dr. William B. Reyn¬ 
olds, Vice President for Research and Engineering, all of Gen¬ 
eral Mills, and Stephen F. Keating, President of Honeywell 
Inc., and David M. Lilly, President of Toro Manufacturing 
Corporation. 

We are extremely proud of the men and women of General 
Mills, whose loyalty and efforts have made possible the com¬ 
pany’s record. Working with modern, efficient facilities pro¬ 
vided by our stockholders, we are confident they will enable 
the company to continue its progress. 

Chairman of the Board 

»-* ■ ■* * —■ * - - - 

President 
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BUSINESS REVIEW 

General Mills’ 37th year made history. 
Profits for the first time broke through 
the $20,000,000 level. Earnings per share 
of common stock also attained a record 
high. 

SALES 

Sales, totaling $558,970,454, were 
$17,624,093 above those of the previous 
year. They represent a gain of seven per 
cent over the dollar volume of 1963-64 
when sales from operations discontinued 
on or beforejune 1,1964, are eliminated 
to make the two years comparable. 

Consumer foods continued to be 
pacesetters with sales gains of seven per 
cent. They accounted for 64 per cent of 
the company’s total sales dollars during 
the year. 

Sales of ready-to-eat breakfast cereals 
and dessert mixes advanced significantly, 
and three unique new snack products. 
Bugles, Whistles and Daisy*s, won 
enthusiastic consumer acceptance in test 
markets. Morton Foods, Inc., acquired 
by General Mills in February, 1964, 
recorded sales gains. 

Domestic sales of commercial flour 
increased in both physical and dollar 
volume. Higher prices, resulting from 


the miller’s role as tax collector under 
the government’s wheat certificate pro¬ 
gram, accounted for some of the dollar 
gain but did not improve the unsatisfac¬ 
tory profit margins common to the 
industry. An eight-week strike by dock 
workers in many United States ports 
reduced deliveries of flour for export. 

Sales of specialty chemicals, produced 
by both the Chemical and Specialty 
Products Divisions, increased during the 
year. New Versalon brand resins with a 
wide variety of industrial uses added 
strength to the product line. 

EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 

Earnings for 1964-65 totaled 
$20,383,919, an increase of $3,198,633 
over those of the previous year. Earn¬ 
ings per share of common stock rose to 
$2.65, 26 per cent above those of 1963- 
64 and 39 cents above the previous per 
share earnings record established six 
years ago. 

The quarterly common stock dividend 
was increased by five cents per share for 
the last two quarters of the fiscal year. 
As a result, per share dividend payments 
reached $1.30—a new high. 

The company’s five per cent cumula¬ 
tive preferred stock w.as called for 
redemption on January 1, 1965- 


RESEARCH AND ADVERTISING 

Increased expenditures for research 
and advertising reflect clearly the com¬ 
pany’s determination to expand its li qg^ 
of products and services. In these are^p 
today’s costs are building blocks for 
tomorrow’s success. 

During 1964-65, research expendi¬ 
tures climbed to $7,434,000—$710,000, 
or 11 per cent, over the investment in 
research during the previous year. The 
value of this investment is indicated by 
the 29 new food products transferred 
from the laboratory to operating divi¬ 
sions during the year and the 21 revisions 
of existing products. 

If new products are to contribute to 
earnings, they must, of course, be 
introduced successfully into the market 
place. Established products, too, must 
have strong marketing support if they 
are to enhance their positions. Advertis¬ 
ing, therefore, is becoming increasingly 
important to General Mills, and the 
amount spent to advertise company 
products through communications 
media rose five per cent to $43,970,000 
during the year. 


CONSUMER FOODS 

General Mills, in 1964-65, continued 
to strengthen its position in the cc^gfe, 
venience foods business. Company** 
products have the leading share of the 
market for frostings, biscuit mixes, pie 
crust mixes, brownie mixes and cookie 
mixes. Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested” 
Flour retains its number one position in 
the family flour market by a wide mar¬ 
gin. "Big G” ready-to-eat breakfast 
cereals and Betty Crocker cake mixes, 
potato products and muffin mixes all 
rank second in the national market. 
During the year. General Mills enhanced 
its position in the markets for breakfast 
cereals, cake mixes, muffin mixes, pie 
crust mixes and specialty potato products. 

Growth in sales of ready-to-eat cereals, 
particularly Cheerios and TOTAL, and 
the successful introduction of new prod¬ 
ucts to the company’s prepared mix line 
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contributed greatly to the progress of the soft, moist dog food, was expanded vided by the food service industry alone 

the Grocery Products Division, which into the company’s Western and Central is expected to increase by more than 

established new records in both sales zones plus the state of Oklahoma, the 55 per cent. During 1964-65, General 

and earnings. Lucky Charms, the unique Kansas City region and portions of the Mills increased its efforts to serve this 

product that combines oat cereal with Philadelphia region. Wheat Stax, another growing market. As sales expanded, the 

^tershmallow bits, continued the sue- unique breakfast cereal, and Mexicas- company began construction of a new 

Wss that immediately followed its intro- serole, a convenient main dish product, plant at St. Charles, Ill., for the produc- 

duction in 1963-64. In the past year, it moved into test markets. tion of specialty products for the com- 

was followed by another cereal, equally The Refrigerated Foods Division ex- mercial food industry, 

new in concept and brand-named panded its line by introducing into For restaurants, hotels and institu- 

Wackies. A combination of puffed oat regional markets Betty Crocker Pizza tions. General Mills introduced new 

cereal and sweet banana flavor bits in Mozzarella, a complete pizza including Butter Rum Flavor Cake Mix, Burnt 

"zany” shapes, Wackies brings fun to cheese sauce and refrigerated dough. Sugar Icing Mix, Steam Table Oats, 

the breakfast table for young and old. The company’s entire line of refrigerated Butterscotch Brownie Mix and Barbecue 

It is now in selected regional markets. foods was also introduced in the metro- Sauce. For bakers, Manhattan Danish, 

The list of new products launched politan New York area. Everfresh Danish and Dixie Delight 

nationally by the Grocery Products Increased advertising, marketing and Honeybun Mixes and New England 

Division during the year is impressive: promotional efforts helped increase sales Bench Cut Doughnut Mix made their 

Betty Crocker Graham Cracker Crust, of Morton Foods products in the south- market debut. 

Honey Bran Muffin Mix, Cranberry western United States, and Betty Crocker To reflect more accurately the nature 

Muffin Mix, Washington Square Cherry coupons appeared with Morton Foods of the dynamic commercial food busi- 

Fudge Layer Cake Mix, Tropical Mist for the first time. Popcorn, chopped ness, the company’s Institutional Prod- 

Layer Cake Mix, Almond Creme Layer barbecue beef, hot dog sauce, instant ucts Department was renamed Food 

Cake Mix, Chocolate Parfait Angel Food tea and pancake mix were among the Service Department during the year. 

Cake Mix, Tropical Mist Angel Food new Morton Foods products introduced Concurrently, the food service line of 

Cake Mix, Chocolate Chip Fudge in southwestern states during the year. packages was redesigned with attractive 

Brownie Mix, Chocolate Chip Butter- golden color and the slogan, "Developed 

scotch Brownie Mix, Vanilla and Fudge in our Country Kitchens in Golden 

Nugget Frosting Mixes, Washington COMMERCIAL FOOD PRODUCTS Valley.” Bakery mix packaging, too, 

Square Cherry Fudge Frosting Mix and was made more attractive and functional. 

Chocolate Parfait Frosting Mix. Potato The ultimate in convenience food is During the year, the Specialty Prod- 

Buds and three flavors of ready-to-spread that prepared and served by hotels, ucts Division added a line of regular 

frostings joined Wackies in regional restaurants, institutions and bakeries. In and low-calorie fruit drink concentrates 

markets. Distribution of new SPEAK!, 10 years, the retail value of meals pro- to its family of vitamin and mineral 



Fiscal Year 1965 Ended May 30; All Previous Years Ended May 31. 
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products for dairies. Offered in orange, 
grape, lemonade and fruit punch flavors, 
the new concentrates are fortified with 
vitamin C. They can easily be converted 
by dairies into flavorful, ready-to-use 
drinks for family enjoyment. 


SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 

General Mills’ specialty chemicals 
business continued to grow in 1964-65. 
The Versalon brand of polyamide resins, 
introduced by the Chemical Division in 
previous years, found increased applica¬ 
tions as high-performance, high-speed 
adhesives in packaging, electrical and 
electronics equipment, shoe, building 
products, canning and other industries. 
They were selected among the 100 most 
outstanding new products of 1964 by 
the editorial advisory board of Industrial 
Research magazine. 

New products joined the Versalon 
resins during the year. Particularly 


significant were additions to the com¬ 
pany’s line of Versamid brand resins, 
two designed specifically for use in 
printing ink and three developed to 
impart desirable flow control and other 
characteristics to paints and similar 
coatings. During the year, it was also 
announced that three members of the 
Versamid resin line can now be used, 
under Food and Drug Administration 
regulations, in inks, coatings and ad¬ 
hesives that come in contact with food. 

Dollar sales of General Mills’ organic 
nitrogen derivatives were slightly lower 
than in the previous year. Prices were 
depressed by oversupplies from the 
industry, which was joined by new 
producers. 

During the year, General Mills ac¬ 
quired the assets of the Collett-Week 
Corporation of Ossining, N.Y., and 
assigned its operations to the Chemical 
Division. Now organized as General 
Mills’ fine chemicals operation, the 
former Collett-Week facility manufac¬ 


tures pharmaceutical intermediates and 
other fine chemicals, including vitamin 
E and vitamin A. Because of expanding 
sales of the Chemical Division’s phar¬ 
maceutical intermediates, made at plants 
in both Kankakee, Ill., and Ossining 
additional production facilities are beir?£f 
installed. 

Vegetable gums, starches, proteins 
and formulated vitamin products of the 
Specialty Products Division contributed 
importantly to the overall growth of 
General Mills’ specialty chemicals busi¬ 
ness. Gum products, extracted from 
both guar and locust beans, are each 
year finding expanding application in 
the food, paper, oil, mining and other 
industries. Just after the close of the 
fiscal year, the company stepped toward 
an expanded locust bean gum operation 
by acquiring Tragasol Products, Ltd., of 
Hooton, England, an important inter¬ 
national gum producer. The acquisition 
is subject to the approval of Tragasol 
stockholders, which is expected soon. 
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FLOUR 

Domestic bakery flour prices remained 
inadequate throughout 1964-65. As a 
result, margins were unsatisfactory, as 
they have been in recent years. 

Following exhaustive studies, by out- 
B^de concerns as well as by an internal 
"staff, management recommended and 
the Board of Directors approved the 
closing of nine of the company’s 17 
flour mills in the United States, reduc¬ 
ing the company’s domestic milling 
capacity by 55 per cent. This decision 
reflected the company’s policy of con¬ 
centrating capital and management 
effort in areas where strengths in re¬ 
search and marketing offer maximum 
opportunity for profit growth. 

Through a vigorous marketing pro¬ 
gram, the company intends to maintain 
an important position in the consumer 
flour, bakery mix, export and domestic 
branded bakery flour markets. It will 
also move ahead in food service, grain 
merchandising and overseas milling 
operations. 

INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 

International activities of General 
Mills in the past year combined explora¬ 
tion with accomplishment. The search 
for profitable associations in Europe, 
Latin America and the Far East con¬ 
tinued with encouraging progress. 

In May, General Mills and the 
ftlorinaga Confectionery Co., Ltd., of 
®\Tokyo, Japan, received official approval 
of the Japanese government to form 
Morinaga General Mills, Limited, to 
manufacture and market convenience 
foods in Japan and the Far East. 

Founded in 1899, the Morinaga Con¬ 
fectionery Co. is among the largest of 
Japanese food companies. It now oper¬ 
ates seven confectionery plants, 21 dairy 
plants, two food processing plants and 
four research laboratories. It maintains 
a nationwide distribution system, di¬ 
rectly operating 19 outlets and main¬ 
taining affiliation with more than 2,000 
retail food establishments known as 
Angel stores. Through its association 
with the Morinaga Confectionery Co., 


General Mills moves into a vast new 
market with a population nearing 100 
million. 

General Mills’ specialty chemical 
activities in Mexico expanded during 
1964-65, and Canadian consumer food 
operations continued their progress. In 
France, Heudebert, S.A., a food produc¬ 
tion and distribution company in which 
General Mills has an interest, moved its 
sales steadily upward. Meanwhile, in 
February, 1965, E. Kampffmeyer of 
Hamburg, Germany, under license from 
General Mills, became the first European 
producer and seller of instantized flour. 

The company’s overseas operations. 


in Central and South America, which 
have been conducted by the Flour Divi¬ 
sion, were highly successful. Gold 
Medal Yellow and Chocolate Cake 
Mixes produced in Guatemala were 
introduced to homemakers in Central 
America, and a locally produced Betty 
Crocker Pancake Mix made its debut in 
Venezuela. 

A reduction in the total volume of 
flour moving abroad under Public Law 
480, as well as the dock strike at United 
States ports, adversely affected exports 
of bakery flour. Exports of family flour, 
mixes, cereals and food service products 
continued to grow. 


Capital Structure 


Fiscal 

Years 

Ended 

Total 

Capitalization 

Common Stock & 
Reinvested Earnings 

Preferred 

Stock 

Long-Term 

Debt 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

1965 

$189,508 

100.0 

$144,141 

76.1 

- 

. ■ 

$45,367 

23.9 

1964 

220.865 

100.0 

153.060 

69.3 

$22,147 

10.0 

45,658 

20.7 

1963 

214.325 

100.0 

146,971 

68.6 . 

22,147 

10.3 

45,207 

21.1 

1962 

208.849 

.100.0 

141,309 

67.7 . 

22,147 

10.6 

45,393 

21.7 

1961 

209.415 

100.0 

141,824 

: 67.7., 

22,147 

10.6 

45,444 

21.7 

1960 

204.795 

100.0 

137,448 

67.1 

22,147 

10.8 

45,200 

22.1 

1959 

199.098 

100.0 

131,951 

66.3 \ 

22,147 

11.1 

45,000 

22.6 

1958 

178.055 

100.0 

120.908 

67.9 

22,147 

12.4 

35,000 

19.7 

1957 

161.101 

100.0 

113,954 

70.7 

22,147 

13.8 

25,000 

15.5 

1956 

146.457 

100.0 

109.310 

74.6 

22,147 

15.1 

15,000 

10.3 


For information on proposed changes in capitalization s 

Advertising Media Expense 


5 Note 10. page 13. 
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LEGAL MATTERS 

In April, 1964, General Mills and 11 
other milling companies were indicted 
at Buffalo, N.Y., for allegedly conspir¬ 
ing to fix the price of bakery flour. 
Following this indictment. General Mills 
entered a plea of not guilty. 

As the company’s management and 
its legal advisors had an opportunity to 
study the situation more fully, however, 
they decided that a plea of nolo con¬ 
tendere (no contest) was in the best 
interest of stockholders. It in no way 
constituted admission of guilt; it was 
simply a decision on practical grounds 
to waive the defense the company could 
make at great expense and to let the 
case go by default. 

After pleading nolo contendere, 
General Mills on March 22, 1965, was 
lined $30,000. The other 11 companies 
entered similar pleas and were fined 
varying amounts. 

The case against six individual defend¬ 


ants, including William A. Lohman, Jr., 
Vice President of General Mills, is still 
pending. 


COMMON STOCK PURCHASE 

Of the 142,732 shares of the compai^^ 
common stock held in the Treasury 
on May 30, 1965, 68,000 shares were 
purchased in fulfillment of a program 
adopted in April, 1964, and 52,100 were 
purchased pursuant to a program author¬ 
ized by the Board of Directors to pur¬ 
chase up to 250,000 shares on the open 
market. There is no assurance that this 
number of shares will in fact be pur¬ 
chased. The Board of Directors may, in 
the future, approve the purchase of shares 
in addition to those in this program. 

It is contemplated that shares pur¬ 
chased under such programs will be 
held in the Treasury and would be 
available for use in any future acquisi¬ 
tions or for other corporate purposes. 


10 Years In Review 52 Weeks 

000 omitted from dollar amounts Ended 

and Irom shares outstandmo- . May 30 Years Ended May 31 



1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

OPERATIONS 











Sales. 

.$553,970 

541,346 

523.946 

546.401 

575.512 

537,818 

545.998 

529,820 

527,702 

516,053 

Federal taxes on income. 

.$ 18.689 

16.183 

14,065 

9.027 

11.459 

10.847 

17,276 

16,287 

14,197 

16.115 

Net earnings. 

.$ 20,384 

17,185 

14,912 

10.154 

12.832 

11.515 

16,817 

14,694 

12,235 

14,057 

Earnings per sales dollar. 

3.60 

3.2 

2.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

3.1 

2.8 

2.3 

2.7 

Dividends — common stock. 

.$ 9.867 

9.164 

8.683 

•8.656 

8.596 

8,117 

6.892 

6.849 

6,841 

5,098 

— preferred stock. 

.$ 276 

1.107 

1.107 

1,106 

1,107 

1,107 

1,107 

1,107 

1,107 

"to 

Earnings in excess of dividends. 

.$ 10.241 

6.914 

5,122 

. 393 

3.129 

2.291 

8.818 

6,738 

4,287 

isw 

Depreciation. 

.$ 8.353 

8.378 

7,324 

7,426 

8.426 

7.681 

6.966 

6,306 

5.629 

5.033 

FINANCIAL DATA 











Working capital. 

.$ 57.759 

87,425 

89,040 

79,766 

73,243 

74.678 

87,636 

78.898 

71,255 

73,998 

Land, buildings and equipment. 

.$127,397 

124.037 

116,614 

117,940 

124.780 

121.048 

106.803 

95,574 

85.532 

72,602 

Net expenditures for plant and equipment. 

.$ 24.787 

13.046 

8.561 

9,435' 

8.637 

19.753 

17,950 

15,859 

16.749 

9.271 

COMMON AND PREFERRED STOCKt 











Earnings per common share. 

.$ 2.65 

2.11 

1.90 

1.25 

1.63 

1.46 

2.26 

1.98 

1.63 

1.89 

Dividends per common share. 

.$ 1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Taxes per common share (Federal, State, Local) 

.$ 3.41 

3.01 

2.88 

2.19 

2.57 

2.34 

3.25 

3.08 

2.72 

3.00 

Common shares outstanding. 

. 7.585 

7,625 

7,251 

7,224 

7,193 

7,139 

6.964 

6,857 

6.845 

6,826 

Preferred shares outstanding. 

— 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

Number of stockholders. 

. 28.650 

32.700 

30.000 

28.400 

23,500 

19.100 

14.560 

14,250 

13.500 

13,200 

Stockholders’ equities. 

.$144,141 

175,207 

169.118 

163,456 

163.971 

159.596 

154.098 

143.055 

136.101 

131,457 

EMPLOYEES 











Number of employees. 

. 10.690 

10.500 

11,190 

12,960 

14.690 

13,830 

13,560 

13,330 

13,700 

13,100 

Wages, salaries and retirement benefits. 

.$ 83.029 

81,588 

87,163 

91,439 

93.652 

85.515 

81,604 

78,140 

74,671 

70.964 


tAdjusted to reflect equivalent figures after increase in number 
of common shares due to threefor-one split in August, 1959. 
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PLANT LOCATIONS 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., 

AND ITS CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 
SOURCES AND USES OF WORKING CAPITAL 


PACKAGE FOODS PLANTS FLOUR MILLS 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

Chicago, III. 

Lodi, Calif. 

Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada 
^est Chicago, III. 
ffcFRIGERATED FOODS 
PLANTS 

Charlotte, N. Car. 
Garland, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 
Kankakee, III. 

Ossining, N.Y. 
Tlalnepantla, Mexico 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


'Amarillo, Texas 
Avon, Iowa 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, III. 

'El Reno, Okla. 

Great Falls, Mont. 
'Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
'Minneapolis, Minn. 
'Ogden, Utah 
'Spokane, Wash. 
'Tacoma, Wash. 
Vallejo, Calif. 
'Wichita, Kans. 
'Wichita Falls, Texas 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
PLANTS 

Karachi, Pakistan 
(Habib-General Limited) 
Kenedy, Texas 
Keokuk, Iowa 
MORTON FOODS PLANTS 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Farmers Branch, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Tulsa, Okla. 

RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

•Closed in 1964-65 or to be closed 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Duluth, Minn. 

Enid, Okla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ogden, Utah 
'Oklahoma City, Okla. 
'Wichita, Kans. 

FLOUR PACKAGING 
PLANT 

Louisville, Ky. 

PURITY OATS PLANT 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

BAG FACTORY 
Vallejo, Calif. 



52 Weeks 

000 omitted Ended May 30. 1965 


WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED BY: 

Earnings for the year. $20,384 

Add expenses not requiring cash outlays: 

Depreciation. 8.353 

Additions to deferred Federal income taxes and other items .. . 1.963 

Total working capital provided from operations. 30.700 

Sale of stock upon exercise of options . 1,192 

Other working capital provided._ 4.880 

TOTAL WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED . 36.772 


WORKING CAPITAL USED FOR: 

Net additions to plant and equipment. 24,787 

Dividends. 10.143 

Retirement of preferred stock. 25.746 

Purctiaso of common stock for Treasury. 4.16! 

Other working capital used. J.6CM 

TOTAL WORKING CAPITAL USED. 66.438 

NET REDUCTION IN WORKING CAPITAL 

(Excess of working capital used over amount provided). 29.666 

WORKING CAPITAL AT BEGINNING OF YEAR.87.425 

WORKING CAPITAL AT END OF YEAR.$57,759 



SV.We h'five examined tliefstatemenT'of finsnciaTpositiori'of Gcncfal;MilisJJi . 
^^^«ks : then:end^^<^ife3amm»«ion^was.fmadeJiiyccorf#nce.wth'g r .. v — 


>;In;our op|nibni:the Vccompinying'stttcipenTpf financi»i position' 

E^^suKstdiimM^srMa^O^is^sFan^ffi^rKulBTo^their^opOTaoK'fpri--. 
^gCfrprinapl^'ipplied^on'yte^consisre^ 

4:worlcingicapiwI prcsenii-fiCirlyithe infonninon l sHoiwn th'erciri?®'^bs@$Ss- 

Ay, s'* v.i.. * .t ww. 
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GENERAL MILLS 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND ITS CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES. 

COSTS: 

Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items shown below. 

Depreciation (Note 4). 

Interest. 

Contributions to employees' retirement plans (Note 10).. 

Profit sharing distribution. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 

Federal taxes on income (Note 7). 

Total costs. 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR (Note 8). 


EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS 


EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. 

DIVIDENDS: 

5% preferred stock. 

Common stock ($1.30 per share, 1965, and 

$1.20 per share, 1964). 

Pooled company, prior to date acquired. 

Total dividends. 

EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Extraordinary costs arising from withdrawal from portion of the 
flour milling business, 1965, and from liquidation of electronics 

and oilseeds operations, 1964 (Note 8). 

Excess of redemption cost over par value of preferred stock (Note 9). 

NET INCREASE (DECREASE) IN EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS. 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT END OF YEAR (Note 6). 

See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements on following pages. 


52 Weeks Ended Year Ended 


May 30,1965 

May 31,1964 

. .$558,970,454 

$541,346,361 

.. 383,806,866 

378,003,909 

.. 8,352,753 

8,377,916 

.. 1,989,849 

2,150,984 

.. 1,617,070 

1,753,598 

.. 1,880,000 

1,450,000 

.. 122,250,997 

116,241,668 

.. 18,689,000 

16,183,000 

.. 538,586,535 

524,161,075 

..$ 20,383,919 

$ 17,185,286. 


52 Weeks Ended 
May 30,1965 

Year Ended 
May 31,1964 

..$ 20,383,919 

$ 17,185,286 

276,201 

1,106,735 

.. 9,866,790 

8,753,806 

.. 

410,781 

.. 10,142,991 

10,271,322 


10,240,928 6,913,964 


. 12,764,000 

4,206,000 

. 3,598,937 

- 

. (6,122,009) 

2,707,964 

. 105,390,397 

102,682,433 

.$ 99,268,388 

$105,390,397 
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FINANCIAL POSITION 


May 30,1965 


May 31,1964 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash.$ 4,526,832 

Short-term marketable securities (at cost, approximates market value). 33,455,258 

Receivables (Note 2). 37,658,730 

Inventories (Note 3). 43,318,433 

Total current assets. 118,959,253 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 39,800,703 

Accrued taxes. 17,815,568 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees. 3,583,916 

Dividends payable. — 

Total current liabilities. 61,200,187 

WORKING CAPITAL. 57,759,066 

OTHER ASSETS: 

Sundry costs chargeable to future periods. 4,403,797 

Land, buildings and equipment (Note 4). 127,397,008 

Miscellaneous assets. 3,883,192 

Future Federal income tax benefits (Note?). 12,549,361 

Goodwill, patents, trade names and other intangibles (Note 5). 3,281,587 

Total other assets. 151,514,945 

WORKING CAPITAL AND OTHER ASSETS. 209,274,011 

LONG-TERM DEBT. RESERVES AND DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 

Long-term debt (Note 6). 45,366,781 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Note 7). 3.928,834 

Reserve for disposition losses (Note 8). 13,320,218 

Other reserves. 2,517,058 

Total. 65,132,891 

EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES AND RESERVES.$144,141,120 


3 10,706,606 
45,934,148 
37,100,797 
45,879,604 
139,621,155 


33,693,215 

14,690,091 

3.535,867 

276,841 

52,196,014 

87,425,141 


5,833,253 

124,036,813 

5,112,060 

2,263,024 

3,163,839 

140,408,989 

227,834,130 


45,658.192 

2,823,373 

1,872,037 

2,273,271 

52,626,873 

$175,207,257 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES (Notes 9 and 10): 


Preferred stock—5% cumulative.$ — 

Common stock: 

Issued. 50,908,294 

Earnings employed in the business. 99,268,388 

Treasury stock (deduct). (6,035,562) 

Total. 144,141,120 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES. $144,141,120 


$ 22,147,300 

49,716,536 

105,390,397 

(2,046,976 ) 

153,059,957 

$175,207,257 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements on following pages. 
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GENERAL MILLS 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1. PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements for the fiscal year (52 ance subsidiary. The investments in the insurance company 
weeks) ended May 30. 1965, include the accounts of General and in minor foreign subsidiaries, not wholly owned, are 

Mills, Inc., and all wholly owned subsidiaries except an insur- included in miscellaneous assets at cost. 


2. RECEIVABLES 


May 30,1965 May 31,1964 


Customers. $34,473,676 

Miscellaneous. 5,020,260 

39,493,936 

Less allowance for possible losses. 1,835,206 

$37,658,730 


$35,487,863 

2,627,318 

38,115,181 

1,014,384 

$37,100,797 


3. INVENTORIES 


May 30.1965 May 31.1964 


Grain for processing and flour, at market, after appropriate adjustment for open cash 

trades, unfilled orders, etc. 

Package foods, chemical products, etc., at lower of cost or market. 

Containers, supplies, etc., at cost. 

Advances on grain and other commodities. 


The company hedges its flour unfilled orders and inventories 
of raw materials and finished goods whenever adequate 
hedging facilities exist, as a means of minimizing the risk of 
adverse price fluctuations. All factors relating to items cus- 


$15,842,123 $19,595,578 

20,845,358 19,306,032 

5,522,959 4,862,734 

42,210,440 43.764,394 

1,107,993 2,115,210 

$43,318,433 $45,879,604 

tomarily hedged are reflected in the statement of financial 
position at fair market value. Items for which no hedging facili¬ 
ties exist are valued at either lower of cost or market, or cost, 
as set forth above. 


4. LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT May 30.1965 May 31,1964 

Buildings and equipment. $219,256,225 $200,476,999 

Less accumulated depreciation. 82,233,994 77,326,461 

Depreciated cost of buildings and equipment. 137,022,231 123,150,538 

Land. 5,763,255 4,794,651 

142,785,486 127.945,189 

Provision for losses on disposition of facilities (Note 8). 15,388,478 3,903,376 

Net value. $127,397,008 $124,036,813 


Land, buildings and equipment are stated substantially at cost. ments for the most part has been provided by the straight-line 
Depreciation included in the accompanying financial state- method. 


5. GOODWILL, PATENTS, TRADE NAMES AND OTHER INTANGIBLES 


This amount represents costs in excess of the net tangible 
asset values of acquired companies, including amounts al¬ 
located to patents and patent applications, less amortization 


6. LONG-TERM DEBT 

Long-term debt consists principally of three 20-year 3)4% 
promissory notes of $5,000,000 each, payable August 1,1972, 
May 1,1974, and May 1,1975, and three 25-year 4%% promissory 
notes of $10,000,000 each, payable May 1. 1982, May 1,1983, 
and May 1,1984. Maturities on long-term debt do not exceed 


charged to operations. The principal items being amortized 
are patent costs which are charged against operations over 
the remaining lives of the patents. 


$160,000 in any of the next five years. The terms of the promis¬ 
sory note agreements place restrictions on the payment of 
dividends and capital stock purchases and redemptions. At 
May 30,1965, $30,931,000 of earnings employed in the business 
was free of such restrictions. 
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7. FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 


Future Federal income tax benefits applicable to disposition ' 
losses provided for during the current year ($10,757,915) and 
prior years ($1,791,446) will be used to reduce tax liability in 
years when the losses become tax deductions. A provision of 
$790,546 has been charged to the current year's operations 
for deferred Federal income taxes payable in future years 


arising from the major net differences between tax and book 
income, principally the excess of tax over book depreciation. 
The investment credit for the 1965 fiscal year, amounting to 
$682,961, was credited to the provision for income tax expense 
during the year. 


8. EXTRAORDINARY COSTS 

On June 3,1965, the Board of Directors authorized the com¬ 
pany to withdraw from a major portion of its flour milling busi¬ 
ness. Costs of discontinuing such operations and disposing of 
facilities no longer required have been estimated at $12,764,000 
(after income tax credits of $10,443,000). This amount was pro¬ 


vided from earnings employed in the business in the fiscal year 
ended May 30,1965, but will be shown as a special charge after 
the determination of net income in the company’s annual report 
(Form 10-K) filed with theSecurities and Exchange Commission. 


9. STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES May 30,1965 

Preferred stock-par value $100 each: Sha,es Amount 

Authorized. 500,000 

Issued and outstanding—5% cumulative. — — 

Common stock—$3.00 par value: 

Authorized. 10,000,000 

Reserved for issuance under stock option plan: 

Options outstanding. 159,039 

Available for grant. — 

Issued at stated value. 7,727,307 $ 50,908,294 

Earnings employed in the business. 99,268,388 

150,176,682 

Less common stock held in treasury—at cost. 142,732 6,035,562 

Common stockholders’ equity. 144,141,120 

$144,141,120 


May 31.1964 
Shares Amount 

500,000 

221,473 $ 22,147,300 

10,000,000 
174.541 


7,681,005 49,716,536 

105,390,397 
155,106,933 
56,406 2,046,976 

153,059,957 
$175,207,257 


Under a stock option plan, at May 30, 1965, there were out¬ 
standing options granted to 146 officers and employees to 
purchase 159,039 shares at the mean average market prices 
on date of grant, ranging from $22.88 to $61.69 per share. 
Options for 31,000 shares were granted during the year. Op¬ 
tions outstanding are not exercisable for two years, and expire 
either five or 10 years, after date of grant, with certain excep¬ 
tions due to death or disability. During the year, options for 
46,302 shares were exercised at an average price of $25.74 per 
share, and options for 200 shares expired. This plan has now 
expired, and no further grants may be made under it. 

On June 28,1965, the Board of Directors adopted, subject to 
approval by the stockholders at the annual meeting on August 


24,1965. a new stock option plan under which 300,000 shares 
of common stock would be reserved for option at not less than 
100% of fair market value on the date of grant. Options would 
be exercisable only by active employees in cumulative install¬ 
ments of one-third in each year beginning with the third year 
following date of grant and expiring at the end of the fifth year, 
with certain exceptions due to death, disability or retirement. 

On January 1,1965, the company redeemed all of its outstand¬ 
ing shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock at $116.25 per 
share, representing the redemption price plus an amount 
equivalent to accrued and unpaid dividends to the date of 
redemption. 


10. OTHER MATTERS 

As of May 30,1965, the unpaid cost of past services in connec¬ 
tion with the several employees’ retirement plans has been 
estimated by independent actuaries to be $12,583,000. 

At May 30,1965, authorized but unexpended appropriations 
for property additions and improvements amounted to approxi¬ 
mately $34,000,000. 

On June 28, 1965, the Board of Directors authorized filing 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission a registration 
statement contemplating the issuance of $35,000,000 of sink¬ 
ing fund debentures due August 1, 1990, and also proposed 
an amendment of the corporation's Certificate of Incorporation 
that would: (1) eliminate the existing 500,000 authorized shares 


of preferred stock: (2) create two new classes of preferred 
stock, namely, 500,000 shares of cumulative prior preferred 
stock, $100 par value, and 2,000,000 shares of cumulative pref¬ 
erence stock, without par value; and (3) increase the number 
of authorized shares of $3.00 par value common stock from 
10,000,000 to 11,500,000. 

The company is of the opinion that no material amounts will 
be refunded on contracts subject to government renegotiation. 

There was no litigation pending at May 30, 1965, not pro¬ 
vided for in the accounts, which, in the opinion of manage¬ 
ment, would have a significant effect on the financial position 
of the company. 
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MANAGEMENT BUILDS FOR TOMORROW 


Future success begins with today’s 
preparation. In 196-1-65, key personnel 
P^pointments strengthened General 
Mills’ management team for the years 
ahead, and election of five new members 
added diversity of experience to the 
Board of Directors. 

James P. McFarland was elected Exec- 
utive Vice President. In his new posi¬ 
tion, he is responsible to President E. W. 
Rawlings for all operating divisions of 
the company. A veteran of 31 years with 
General Mills, Mr. McFarland pre¬ 
viously served as Vice President and 
Corporate Administrative Officer for 
Consumer Food, Flour and Sperry 
(western) Operations. He has been a 
member of the Board of Directors since 
1963. 

Elected to the Board of Directors 
during the year were David M. Lilly, 
Stephen F. Keating, and from General 
Mills' management. Dr. William B. 
Reynolds, Vice President for Research 
and Engineering, Louis F. Polk, Jr., 
Financial Vice President, and Lowry H. 
Crites, Vice President and Administrator 
of Consumer Food Activities. 

Mr. Lilly is President of the Toro 
Manufacturing Corporation of Minne¬ 
apolis. His company is one of the princi¬ 
pal manufacturers of outdoor power 
P^uipment such as lawn mowers, golf 
vehicles and snowplows. 

Mr. Keating is President of Honey¬ 
well Inc., Minneapolis, and a member 
of Honeywell’s Board of Directors. Pre¬ 
viously, he served as Executive Vice 
President, responsible for directing four 
segments of his company’s business, en¬ 
compassing military products, tempera¬ 
ture controls, precision components and 
international operations. 

Dr. Reynolds came to General Mills 
in 1959 as Vice President for Research. 
In 1963, his duties were expanded to 
include both research and engineering. 
Mr. Polk joined the company in I960. 
He was elected Comptroller and Finan¬ 
cial Vice President in 1961 with added 
responsibility for corporate develop¬ 
ment, planning and acquisitions. On 


June 28, 1965, James A. Summer, Vice 
President, who has served as General 
Manager of the discontinued Electronics 
Division and as Assistant Comptroller, 
was elected corporate Controller; Mr. 
Polk continues as Financial Vice Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. Crites, who replaced Mr. McFar¬ 
land as Administrator of Consumer Food 
Activities in January, 1965, joined Gen¬ 
eral Mills in 1929 and became a corpo¬ 
rate Vice President in I960. His most 
recent assignment has been that of Gen¬ 
eral Manager of the Grocery Products 
Division. 

Burton W. Roberts, Vice President 
and General Manager of Sperry Opera¬ 
tions, headquartered at Palo Alto, Calif., 
has been transferred to the General 
Offices in Minneapolis to become Cor¬ 
porate Administrative Officer for the 
company’s Flour and Specialty Products 
Divisions as well as Sperry Operations. 
He joined the company in 1937 and was 
named a Vice President in 1958. D. J. 
Woodland, who joined General Mills in 
1939 and has recently served as Man¬ 
ager of Sperry Grain Operations, suc- 
. ceeiis Mr. Roberts as General Manager 
of Sperry Operations; he was elected a 
corporate Vice President, effective June 
1, 1965. 

Four new corporate Vice Presidents, 
in addition to Mr. Woodland, were 
elected during the year. Ralph E. Gay¬ 
lord, who served with General Mills for 
a number of years before becoming Vice 
President of Red Star Yeast and Prod¬ 
ucts Company of Milwaukee in 1961, 
rejoined the company as a Vice Presi¬ 
dent. He is now Special Assistant to 
the Administrator of Consumer Food 
Activities. 

Two Grocery Products Division Vice 
Presidents were elevated to corporate 
vice presidencies. D. F. Swanson suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Crites as General Manager 
of the division; C. W. Plattes is Director 
of Marketing for Cereals, Pet Foods, 
Potatoes, Casseroles and Snacks. Mr. 
Swanson joined the company as a sales¬ 
man in 1949- In 1964, he was named a 


Division Vice President and Director of 
Marketing for Flour, Dessert Mixes and 
Baking Mixes. Mr. Plattes has been with 
General Mills since 19-17. He served as 
Manager of Public Relations from 1951 
until 1956, when he transferred to the 
Grocery Products Division. In 1964, he 
was named a Division Vice President. 

In May, Paul L. Parker was elected a 
corporate Vice President and appointed 
Director of Public Relations. Mr. Park¬ 
er, who has been with the company 
since 1956, has held advertising and 
marketing positions in the Grocery 
Products Division and has also served 
as General Manager of Canadian Opera¬ 
tions and the International Division. 

Responsibilities of E. E. Woolley, 
Vice President for Employee Relations, 
were broadened during the year to in¬ 
clude administration of the Purchasing 
and Traffic Departments. 

E. K. Smith, Controller of the Gro¬ 
cery Products Division, and William B. 
Deatrick, Director of General Flour 
Sales for the Flour Division (East), were 
appointed Division Vice Presidents in 
June, 1964, and May, 1965, respectively. 
Mr. Smith joined General Mills in 1937 
and served as Comptroller for the Chem¬ 
ical Division and Administrative Assist¬ 
ant to the corporate Comptroller before 
raking his present position. Mr. Dea¬ 
trick, who has served with General Mills 
since 193-1, has headed bakery sales 
since 1962. 

In June, 1965, H. B. Atwater, Jr., 
Director of Marketing for Grocery Prod¬ 
ucts Flour, Dessert and Baking Mixes, 
and G. E. Whiteman, Manager of 
Buffiilo-Duluth Grain Operations, Flour 
Division, were also named Division Vice 
Presidents. Mr. Atwater has served 
with General Mills since 1958 in a va¬ 
riety of sales and marketing positions 
and for a year was assistant to the divi¬ 
sion General Manager. Mr. Whiteman, 
a veteran of 25 years with the company, 
succeeds John S. Gage as Director of 
Grain Operations; Mr. Gage plans to 
retire early in the fiscal year. 
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J. Witlinin ll.nm 
Vir.u President 
mid Director ot 



William R. Price, jr. 
Vico President 
and General Manauer. 
Cliemical Division 


Frank C. Hildebrand 



Gordon W. Ryan 
Vico President 
and Director ol Sates. 
Grocery Products 


William R. Humphrey, Ji. 
Vico President 
and General Manaoer, 
Flour Division 



and Controller 


William A. tollman, Jr. 
Vico President 
and Director ol 
Customer and Trade 
Relations, Flour Division 



Eunone E. Woolley 
Vico President 

Employee Relations. 


William F. Mitchell 
Vico President 
and Administrator. 

International Activities 



General Counsel 


Granville C. Morion 
Vico President 



Gordon W. Bassett 
Treasurer 


in Jftemoriam 

Two executives who played .important roles in the progress of General Mills through 
the years passed away during 1964-65. 

Nate L. Crabtree, Vice President and Director of Public Relations, died January 29, 1965; 
he was 58 years old. 

Mr. Crabtree, who had served as Director of Public Relations since 1954 and as a Vice 
President since 1962, was one of the nation’s leading public relations executives. A founder 
of the Crusade for Freedom, he was credited with originating the World Freedom Bell, in¬ 
stalled in West Berlin as a symbol of support for beleaguered peoples in outposts of freedom. 
During World War II, he served as assistant public relations officer to Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

Gordon C. Ballhorn, former Vice President and Comptroller of General Mills, died on 
December 16,1964, at the age of 68. He had retired in 1959 after more than 38 years of serv¬ 
ice to the company. 

Mr. Ballhorn had joined Washburn Crosby Company, predecessor of General Mills, in 
1921. Upon the formation of General Mills in 1928, he became the new company’s Chief 
Accountant. He was appointed Comptroller in 1934 and elected a Vice President in 1948. 
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Executive 

Committee 


Charles H. Bell, Chairman 
Stephen F. Keating 
Gerald S. Kennedy 
Henry S. Kingman 
William H. Lang 
James P. McFarland 
Edwin W. Rawlings 
Frederick A. 0. Schwarz 


Officers 


Transfer Agencies 

Charles H. Belt 

Granville C. Morton 

First National City Bank, New York 

Chairman of Board 

Paul L. Parker 

Office of the Company, Minneapolis 

Edwin W. Rawlings 
President 

Cyril W. Plattes 

William R. Price, Jr. 

William B. Reynolds 

Registrars 

James P. McFarland 

Burton W. Roberts 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

Executive Vice President 

Gordon W. Ryan 

Donald F. Swanson 

Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 

VICE PRESIDENTS 

Darryl J. Woodland 


Everett H. Andreson 

Eugene E. Woolley 


Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 
Lester F, Borchardt 

Lowry H. Crites 

James S. Fish 

John S. Gage 

Ralph E. Gaylord 

John F. Finn 

Vice President, Secretary 
and General Counsel 

Louis F. Polk, Jr. 

Financial Vice President 


J, William Haun 

James A. Summer 


Frank C. Hildebrand 

Vice President 


William R. Humphrey, Jr. 

and Controller 


William A. Lohman, Jr. 

Gordon W. Bassett 


William F. Mitchell 

Treasurer 



Board of Directors 



Henry S. Kingman 
Minneapolis 
Chairman ol Board, 
Farmers 4 Mechanics 
Savings Bank 


R. Stanley Laing 
Dayton, Ohio 
President, National 
Cash Register Company 


William H. Lang 
St. Paul 
President, 

Foley Brothers, Inc 


David M. Lilly 
Minneapolis 

Toro Manutacturing 
Corporation 


Deane W. Malott 
President Emeritus. 


James P. McFarland 
Minneapolis 

Executive Vice President, 
General Mills, Inc. 



Louis F. Polk. Jr. Edwin W. Rawlings 

Minneapolis Minneapolis 

Financial Vice President, President, 

General Mills. Inc. General Mills, Inc. 


William B. Reynolds 
Minneapolis 
Vico President, 
General Mills, Inc. 


Frederick A. O. Schwarz 
New York 

of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland 4 Kiendl 


Charles B. Thornton 
Beverly Hills. Calif. 
Chairman of Board. 
Litton Industries, Inc. 


Walter B. Wriston 
New York 

Executive Vice President, 
First National City Bank 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT BUILDS FOR TOMORROW 


General Mills’ determination to be 
ready for future opportunities and to 
grow with a growing nation is reflected 
by rising capital investment. In 1964-65, 
the company’s net expenditures for plant 
and equipment totaled $24,787,000—90 
per cent above those of the previous 
year. These capital expenditures are 
expected to increase significantly in the 
year ahead. 

A major new package foods plant is 
now under construction at Lancaster, 
Ohio. Scheduled for completion in the 
summer of 1966, it will provide approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 square feet of space. 

Nearing completion at West Chicago, 
Ill., is a large addition to the package 
foods plant there. It will .more than 
double the capacity of the West Chicago 
facility. 


At St. Charles, Ill., the company is 
building its first package foods plant 
specifically designed for products to 
serve hotels, restaurants, institutions and 
bakeries. It will supply the Flour Divi¬ 
sion’s Food Service Department with a 
variety of products for the institutional 
and bakery trade. 

Modernization of plants and mills 
in Sperry (western) Operations began 
at Great Falls, Mont., and Vallejo, Calif., 
with installation of new purifier systems 
and realignment of spouting to update 
the entire flow process. At Los Angeles, 
a new system of warehousing and truck 
loading was installed with the inaugura¬ 
tion of an inventory control center in 
the mill. The loading time of bulk 
flour trucks has been reduced tenfold 


by new equipment installed at Los 
Angeles. At Lodi, Calif., specialized 
equipment is being installed in the 
package foods plant for the processing 
of institutional food products; a small 
institutional mix unit will be converted 
into a larger, more flexible system. 

Also completed during the past year 
was a modern new pickle plant for Mor¬ 
ton Foods at Farmers Branch, near Dal¬ 
las, Texas. 

Among other significant projects are 
a new warehouse at Buffalo, N. Y., now 
completed, an addition to the Specialty 
Products Division plant at Keokuk, 
Iowa,also completed, a large moderniza¬ 
tion program at the Chicago flour mill 
and an addition to the General Offices 
in Golden Valley, Minn. 


Expenditures for Plant and Equipment 
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amide resin makes a firm bond between plastic and 
steel. This dramatic picture in advertising helped in¬ 
troduce tough new adhesive resins to industry. 
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BETTY CROCKER SEARCH 
CONTINUES JTS GROWTH 

Maintaining its uninterrupted record 
of growth, the Betty Crocker Search for 
the American HomemakerofTomorrow, 
Q^eneral Mills’ educational and scholar¬ 
ship program, enrolled 552,704 high 
school senior girls in 14,236 schools 
during 1964-65. The program has 
brought educational benefits to more 
than four million young women during 
its 11-year history, and 1,052 girls have 
earned college scholarships. 

The Betty Crocker Search has two 
main purposes: (l) to help schools pre¬ 
pare young women for their future re¬ 
sponsibilities as wives and mothers, (2) 
to honor homemakers everywhere and 
to help impress young women with the 
importance of homemaking to the future 
of America. It is the only national edu¬ 
cational-scholarship program exclusive¬ 
ly for girls. 

STOCKHOLDERS MEET 
IN SIX CITIES 

General Mills stockholders at region¬ 
al meetings in six cities heard proceedings 
of the company’s official annual meet¬ 
ing in Minneapolis by closed-circuit 
telephone on August 18, 1964. Key 
executives hosted the meetings in New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas 
and San Francisco, answering questions 
supplement the flow of information 
4^0™ Minneapolis. 

FILM SUPPORTS CAMPAIGN 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY 

A documentary motion picture. 
Sounds of Freedom, starring Bob Rich¬ 
ards, Director of the Wheaties Sports 
Federation, was released by General 
Mills during 1964-65 to support the 
food industry’s campaign, "Food Is A 
Bargain." 

Sounds of Freedom advances the "Food 
Is A Bargain” theme with visual proof 
as well as compelling facts and figures. 
It compares European food centers such 
as West Haven in Berlin, Les Halles in 
Paris, Covent Garden and Smithfield 
Market in London with American food 
marketing facilities. 


The film is available for showings from 
General Mills Audio-Visual Depart¬ 
ment, 9200 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55440. 

ESCALATED RESEARCH 
PROMISES ADVANCES 

New products continued to flow from 
the Central Research Laboratories dur¬ 
ing the year as General Mills expanded 
its efforts in the food and specialty 
chemical areas. As the result of explora¬ 
tory food research and development 
efforts in recent years, a number of new 
product lines show promise for intro¬ 
duction during the fiscal year ahead. 
A half dozen new chemical develop¬ 
ment products are also being given 
serious consideration in the market place, 
and one, a new liquid ion exchange re¬ 
agent, shows promise in ore recovery 
operations not possible today. 


During the year, there was a notice¬ 
able trend to more sophisticated studies 
of food and chemical technology and 
processes. This was made possible 
through the expanded use of computers 
in research and through the increased 
knowledge and skills of the scientific 
staff now engaged in research at General 
Mills. The combination of factors saved 
both time and money in developing 
and bringing advanced new products 
to the market place. 

PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
EMPHASIZES TRAINING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Keeping pace with progress in the 
dynamic food and specialty chemical 
industries, General Mills emphasized 
training and development in its person¬ 
nel programs for 1964-65. 

Typical of this emphasis is a course. 
Financial Training for Non-Financial 



ANALOG computers at the Central Research Laboratories enable scientists to work 
out in advance the complex problems of process instrumentation and control, 
help assure success when a product reaches the production stage. 
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DIVISIONS OF GENERAL MILLS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION: Polyamide 
resins; fatty nitrogen compounds; 
dimer acids; soy sterols; cellulose 
sponges; pharmaceutical intermediates 
and other line chemicals. 

FLOUR DIVISION: Prepared baking 
mixes, sauces, breakfast cereals, potato 
products and drink concentrates for 
the food service industry; prepared 
mixes for bakers; branded bakers 
flours; oat products; grain operations. 

GROCERY PRODUCTS DIVISION: 
“Dig G" breakfast cereals; cake, 
cookie, biscuit, pancake, muflin, pie 
crust, frosting and pudding cake 
mixes; casserole dishes; instant pota¬ 
toes; family flour for home use; pet 
foods. 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: 
Canadian package food, Mexican spe¬ 
cialty chemical and Japanese conven¬ 
ience food operations; export flour 
and overseas milling operations; de¬ 
velopment and coordination of over¬ 
seas activities. 

REFRIGERATED FOODS DIVI¬ 
SION: Ready-to-bake refrigerated 
dough products, including biscuits, 
pizza, cinnamon rolls, fudge brown¬ 
ies, cookies, 10-Minute Main Dishes 
and date nut bread. 

SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVI¬ 
SION: Vegetable gums; vitamin con¬ 
centrates; wheat starches and proteins; 
wheat germ oil; soybean specialties; 
Sno-Flok; beverage concentrates. 

SPERRY OPERATIONS: Business of 
the Flour and Grocery Products Divi¬ 
sions in the western United States. 
Wholly Owned and Active Subsidiaries: 
General Mills Cereals, Ltd., Canada, 
package foods; General Mills de Mex¬ 
ico. S.A., specialty chemicals; General 
Mills de Venezuela, S.A., flour; Gen¬ 
eral Mills Inc. (a Panamanian corpora¬ 
tion), Guatemala, flour and baking 
mixes; Gold Medal Insurance Co., 
selected coverage of General Mills 
properties; Morton Foods, Inc., snack 
foods. 

Partially Owned and Active Subsidiaries: 
Habib-General Limited, Karachi, Paki¬ 
stan, guar gums; Industria del Maiz, 
S.A., Guatemala, corn flour; Indus- 
trias Gem-Ina, S.A., Nicaragua, flour. 
Other Companies in which General Mills 
Has an Interest: Grandes Molinos de 
Venezuela, S.A., flour; Heudebert, 
S.A., France, rusks, bread, biscuits. 


Managers. Ocher classes offered during 
the year dealt with Efficient Reading, Prin¬ 
ciples of Making a Presentation, Executive 
Processes, Problem Solving and Decision 
Making, Personality in Business, Commu¬ 
nications and Persuasion, Psychology of 
Basic Supervision and Visual Perception. In 
addition, executives attended manage¬ 
ment education programs at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis¬ 
tration and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Plan for Progress, an agreement be¬ 
tween Gen. E. W. Rawlings, President 
of General Mills, and the President of 
the United States, was signed and dis¬ 
tributed to all managers and supervisors. 
Formalizing General Mills' policy, this 
agreement obligates all locations to take 
active steps to seek and to employ 
minority group members and to place 
them in positions commensurate with 
their knowledge, skills and ability. 

The company’s college relations and 
recruiting program was expanded dur¬ 
ing the year as a continuing effort to 
attract top graduates in the business and 
technical fields. Increased numbers of 
schools were visited, more interviews 
held and more opportunities made avail¬ 
able to graduates. 

LABOR RELATIONS 
SMOOTH IN ’64-65 

"Constructive” isa word thatdescribes 
the labor relations of General Mills 
during 1964-65. 

Because multiple-year agreements 
had been negotiated in 1963, contract 
bargaining last year was at a minimum. 
A one-shift wildcat strike at the com¬ 
pany’s Refrigerated Foods Division 
plant at Los Angeles and an industry- 
wideelevatorstrike in the port of Duluth 
brought the only work stoppages. 

The respite from negotiations pro¬ 


vided opportunity for intensified train¬ 
ing. Educational programs to improve 
management techniques in the intro¬ 
duction of new methods and machines 
and in the art of working with employees 
and their collective bargaining repre¬ 
sentatives were initiated and expanded. 
Results are already apparent. 

SPECIAL PROMOTIONS 
CONTRIBUTE TO YEAR 
OF RECORD EARNINGS 

Special promotions played an impor¬ 
tant role in helping the Grocery Prod¬ 
ucts Division and the company to a 
successful year. 

"Big G” cereal packages continued to 
feature educational materials. Preceding 
and during the 1964 election campaign, 
60 million package backs carried spe¬ 
cially prepared portraits of all U. S. 
Presidents, with brief biographies. In 
the Spring, cereal packages were devoted 
to an exposition of America’s national 
parks, offering a special educational 
booklet bearing the approval of the 
National Park Service. 

COOK BOOKS INTRODUCED 

Two cook books, Betty Crockers New 
Dinner for Two Cook Book and Betty 
Crockers Parties for Children, were in¬ 
troduced during the year. Dinnerfor Two 
is an expanded edition of a book that 
sold nearly a million and a half copies. 

A new Betty Crocker coupon catalog, 
featuring expanded premium lines, was 
also issued during the year. The 29^ 
page booklet features 175 items and rep®^ 
resents steady progress from the days 
when one set of tableware and a Betty 
Crocker cook book were portrayed on 
a single folded sheet. 

Betty Crocker coupon redemptions 
continue to increase dramatically over 
those of previous years. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 

The Nation’s Number One Brand 

Among the many packages of flour of all brands and sizes sold in 
grocery stores, one of every three is Gold Medal or Gold Medal Wondra. 
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Pharmaceutical Intermediates 


ISWheatSSe^iuieS^^S®;^^^^ 

; Vitamins and Gum Specialties 


PRINCIPAL REGIONAL PRODUCTS 





